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FAEBWELL TO PITTSBURG AND THE MOUNTAINS. 

1818. 

BY REV. JOHN WEENSHALL. 
ANNOTATED BY ISAAC CRAIG. 

INTRODUCTION. 

John Wrenshall, the author of the " Farewell to Pittsburgh and the 
Mountains," was a son of Thomas and Margaret Wrenshall, of Preston, 
England; he was born December 27, 1761. On the 6th of October, 
1783, he married Mary, daughter of Mathew and Sarah Bennington, of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. They had eleven children, three of them, Esther, 
Ann, and John Mathew, died in England. July 20, 1794, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wrenshall, with the following children, embarked at Liverpool for Phila- 
delphia, where they arrived October 15 : 

Margaret Sarah, who married William Boggs and died at Florence, 
Alabama. Mary Bennington, who married first Woolman Gibson, second 
Asa Shinn, and died at Cincinnati, Ohio. Julia, who married George 
Boggs, and died at Pittsburgh. Ellen Bray, who married Frederick 
Dent and became the mother of Mrs. Gen. U. S. Grant, and died at St. 
Louis, Mo. Fanny Fieldhouse, who married William Smith, and died in 
Washington, Pa. 

The following were born in Pittsburgh : 

Emily, who married Samuel K. Page, and died at Louisville, Ky. 

Sarah, who married John K. Fielding, and died at St. Charles, Mo. 

John Fletcher, who married Mary Ann Cowan, and died at Woodville, 
Alleghany County, Pa. 

Mrs. Wrenshall died on the first of July, 1812, and Mr. Wrenshall 
married Ann Holdship, who died November 9, 1814, leaving a daughter, 
who did not long survive her mother. 

The exact date of Mr. Wrenshall's arrival in Pittsburgh has not been 
ascertained ; but as his name has not been found in the Philadelphia 
Directory for 1795, and he is known to have been here early in 1796, it 
is highly probable he reached Pittsburgh in 1795. 

Mr. Wrenshall was a man of more than ordinary intelligence and 
energy, and was for many years a prominent merchant. In the absence 
of other ministers he officiated at the class meetings and at the little 
brick church on First Street. 

Mr. Wrenshall resided at Seventh and Buttonwood Streets in Philadel- 
phia after he wrote the " Farewell," but returned to Pittsburgh in 1819. 
The house he first occupied after his return is still standing on the east 
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corner of Fourth Street and Chancery Lane ; he afterwards moved into a 
much more imposing mansion on the corner of Market and Fourth Streets, 
where the Union National Bank now stands. The large and lofty rooms 
of this house were subsequently occupied by Mr. Lamdin as a museum. 
The " Farewell to Pittsburgh and the Mountains" was printed for the 
author in Philadelphia in 1818. It is a small 8vo of 32 pages. We 
have reproduced only such parts as relate to Pittsburgh and the journey 
to Philadelphia. While its poetic merits are not of the highest order, 
it contains some descriptive passages which are more suggestive than 
those usually found in sober prose. 

Neglected muse, assist my humble theme, 
To sing of Pittsbtjeg, and the road we came ; 
To please my Girls, for 'tis at their request, 
I court thy aid, a substitute for rest. 
To take a last farewell, of those we love ; 
Our cottage, garden, and that little grove, 1 
Planted at her request, whom we revere, 
It swells the breast, and urges forth a tear. 
Farewell thou peaceful cot, beneath thy shade, 
Oft, have we sweetly sung, and humbly pray'd. 
That parlour too, where pious Cooper stood, 2 
To point his little flock, the way to God — 



1 A grandson of John Wrenshall is authority for saying that the " cot- 
tage, garden, and that little grove" were on the northwest corner of Fourth 
and Grant Streets. — i. c. 

2 Mr. Thomas Cooper, who led a class of religious friends for several 
years in the back parlor. [Thomas Cooper resided in a two-storied stone 
house, owned by Hon. James Boss, on the east corner of Water and Grant 
Streets. The first Methodist meeting in Pittsburgh was held in the parlor 
of this house, and they were continued there until 1810, when a lot was 
purchased on the northeast side of First Street, below Smithfield, and a 
small brick edifice was erected. This was the only house of worship 
owned by the Methodists in Pittsburgh until 1817, when a church was 
built at the corner of Smithfield and Seventh Streets. The little church 
on First Street was afterwards occupied by colored people until it was 
destroyed by the great fire of April 10, 1845. In Simpson's "Cyclo- 
pedia of Methodism" it is erroneously stated that this first little church 
was a stone building on Second Street. 

Mr. Cooper was a stanch Methodist of the English stripe. He mar- 
ried three times. His first wife was the widow of a physician, whose 
name is not remembered. His second wife was the widow of James 
Troth, an early resident of Pittsburgh, a silversmith by trade. She was 
the mother, by her first husband, of the wife of the Hon. William Little 
and of Mrs. John H. Ebbert. Mr. Cooper remained a widower for many 
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Excite their hopes, to calm their anxious fears, 
Assist to wipe away their falling tears. 
Not tears luxuriant, which, from love divine, 
So frequent flow, and cause the face to shine ; 
But those which from the humble mind oppress'd, 
When sick of sin, is seeking after rest. 
To fix the labouring mind on things above, 
He oft would urge this truth, that God is love. 
Adieu, that Garden, where we oft did cull, 
For mental food, and fruit as oft did pull. 
Where lilaches flourish, blushing roses stand, 
Or peep above the grass, on either hand : 
Where busy bees and humming birds regale, 
And chippers pick, and tell their little tale. 
Here grassy banks, array'd in lively green, 
And sloping paths are introduc'd between ; 
With privet hedges, and sweet-scented flowers, 
Inviting spot, to spend our leisure hours. 
Adieu, thou sweet retreat, we shall no more 
Ascend thy banks, or thy neat paths explore. 
And thou, Grant's hill, whose surface we have trod, 
To view the city, 1 and that house of God, 



years after her death. Late in life he married Miss Mary Chess, and 
removed to her property on the Steubenville road, where he died. — I. c] 

1 Grant's Hill derives its name from its being the scene of Major 
Grant's defeat by the French and Indians in September, 1758. Brack- 
enridge, in his " Becollections of the West," says, " The hill was the 
favorite promenade in fine weather and on Sunday afternoon. It was 
pleasing to see the line of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen and chil- 
dren, nearly the whole population, repairing to this beautiful green emi- 
nence. It was considered so essential to the comfort and recreation of 
the inhabitants that they could scarcely imagine how a town could exist 
without its Grant's Hill. There was a fine spring half-way up, which 
was supposed to afford better water than that of the pumps, and some 
persons even thought it was possessed of medicinal properties, — which 
might be the case, after a pleasant afternoon's walk and the toil in over- 
coming the steep ascent. What a change in the appearance of Pitts- 
burgh since that day ! since the time when I used to roll over and over 
on the smooth, velvet side of Grant's Hill ! 

" Sed fugit interea, ftigit irrevocabile tempus. Yes, that beautiful hill 
itself, which might have enjoyed a green old age, has been prematurely 
cut to pieces and murdered by barbarious hands ! The shallow pond at 
its base, where we used to make our first attempts at skating, has 
been wickedly and willfully filled up, and is now concealed by brick 
buildings ; the croaking of the town frogs having given place to men 
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At whose firm base my much loved Mary lies, 
Wife of my youth, and partner of my joys. 
And my dear Ann, with our sweet infant too, 
A threefold cord, which binds me fast to you : 
Should heav'n, auspicious, grant me my request, 
With you, in death, my weary limbs shall rest •} 



more noisy still than they. What is passing strange, as if in mockery 
of nature, the top of the hill is half covered by an enormous reservoir 
of water, thrown up there from the Alleghany River by means of steam- 
engines, while the remainder is occupied by a noble cathedral church. 
What is still more lamentable, the hill itself has been perforated, and a 
stream has been compelled to flow through the passage, at an expense 
that would have discouraged a Eoman emperor. Streets have been cut 
in its sides, as if there was a great scarcity of ground in this new world." 
— i.e. 

1 The " house of God, at whose firm base my much loved Mary lies," 
is the First Presbyterian Church. " Heaven, auspicious," granted his re- 
quest. Mr. Wrenshall was buried between his wives, — Mary on his left 
and Ann on his right. The inscriptions on their tombstones are : 
John Weenshall, 
whose Remains are here Deposited, 
was born in England, December 27th, 1761 : 
Emigrated with his Family in 1794 to the United States ; 
and Died in Pittsburgh, September 25th, 1821 : 
Where he had resided twenty-five years. 
Early did he learn 
The End for which he possessed Existence : 
And this End ever in view, his Principles of Action 
Were his own Eternal Destination, 
And the Gi.oky of God. 
In reference to these, 
Did he act as a Citizen, Husband & Parent : 
And under the economy of the Methodist Church 
As a Local Preacher of the Gospel, 
Forty-one years. 
With sincere delight, 
Did he watch the rapid Progress 
of Morality & Religion in this City : 
To which he applied the influence 
of his Advice & Example. 
His Life 
Was crowned with Health, Content & Domestic Peace : 
His Death 
With the triumphs of Christian Faith. 
Soli Deo Gloria. 
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But if in distant clime, my grave must be, 
I shall in bliss, your lovely spirits see. 
Farewell that sacred desk, where oft I stood, 1 
To warn the wicked, and to cheer the good : 
To tell of Him, whom men of wisdom fear, 
And not unfrequent, with a falling tear. 
Adieu, ye friends, with whom I oft did join, 
To sing the praise of God, in hymns divine ; 
May ye with joyful hope, hold on your way, 
And steadfast faith, obtain eternal day. 
Ye lofty hills, which guard the city round, 
Where once untutor'd savages were found, 



Beneath this Stone 
Is interred the body of 
Maky 
The wife of John Wrenshall, 
who departed this life July 1, 1812. 
In the 51st. year of her age. 
In virtue's path, she spent her youthful days ; 
When more mature, she spoke in virtue's praise ; 
When Providence had placed her as a wife, 
She calmly stood, amid the scenes of life ; 
While ling'ring pains depriv'd her of her rest, 
With sweet serenity she arm'd her breast ; 
Her life thus spent, that saving grace was given, 
By which she left the world and flew to heaven. 



Ann, 
The wife of John Wkenshall, 
who died Nov. 9, 1814 ; aged 22 years. 
Nipt in the opening bloom of youth, 
And fled to mansions in the sky ; 
Beader ! reflect on this great truth, 
To live with God — thou too must die. 



Also Ann Matilda, daughter of the 

Above, who died March 22, 1815 ; 

Aged 9 months. 

" Of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 

1 " That sacred desk" was in the little Methodist Church on First 
Street.— i. c. 
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Lords of the soil, and masters of the game, 
By cautious steps, and rifles deadly aim. 
Beneath your surface, hid from mortal eye, 
Rich mines of coal, as in a storehouse lie ; 1 
And men with murky visage, oft explore, 
Your dark recesses for a winter's store — 
To warm our dwellings, and to gain their bread, 
"Tis better thus, than supperless to bed ; 
'Tis better far, that men with honest toil, 
Subsistence gain, than cunningly beguile ; 
More honour is, to honest labourer due, 
Than all the sordid speculating crew, 
Who, like the prowling wolf in quest of prey, 
Seize all the game, and bear the prize away. 
Two noble rivers, which united here, 
Form the Ohio, or La Belh rivere* 
More rapid one, with islands scatter'd o'er, 
The other, sluggish, creeps along the shore. 
The first transparent flows o'er pebbl'd bed,' 
The other muddy, chiefly from its head, 
These streams conjoin'd, are as distinctly seen, 
As if a firm partition ran between ; 



1 The author here refers particularly to Coal Hill, which acquired its 
name from the fact that in 1760, Major Ward opened the first coal-pit 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, near the summit of the hill. Major 
Ward was the same person who, as Ensign Edward Ward, surrendered 
the unfinished fort in the " Forks of the Ohio," to Contrecoeur, April 
17, 1754. The coal was sent down a shute into flats, and thus conveyed to 
the fort. This pit was long known as " Ward's pit." The story related 
before the Old Residents' Association of Pittsburgh, that the pit was 
opened by the French to supply the Fort, and that coal was dragged 
down the hill in ox-hides, was a stupid invention, as all, familiar with 
the actions of the French at Fort Du Quesne, know. — I. c. 

2 The beautiful river. [" The Ohio, as it is called by the Senecas. 
Alleghany is the name of the same river in the Delaware language. 
Both signify the fine or fair river." — Proud's History of Pa., II. 102, Ap- 
pendix. " The natives considered the Alleghany and Ohio to be the 
same stream, and the Monongahela to be a tributary, — Alleghany being a 
word in the Delaware language, and Ohio in the Seneca, both meaning 
' Fair water.' So that the title ' La Belle Riviere,' given by the French 
to the Ohio, was not original, but a mere translation of the Indian name." 
— Hazard's Register of Pa., I. 338. I. c] 

' " The clear and beautiful Alleghany, the loveliest stream that ever 
glistened to the moon, gliding over its polished pebbles, being the Ohio, 
or La Belle Riviere, under a different name." — Brachenridge. I. c. 
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When Alleghany flows its rolling tide, 
Monongahela shrinks to southern side. 
The former pressing, while the last impress'd, 
Becedes, and opens wide its yielding breast ; 
Yet both retain for miles, their own estate, 
/Till urged by ripplings, to amalgamate. 1 
Between these rivers, Pittsburg city stands, 
Focus, where strangers meet, in quest of lands : 
Thence soon diverging, spread the forest o'er, 
Or fix their station, nigh some river shore. 
Here furnaces, emitting flames of fire, 
And clouds of smoke o'ertop the city spire ; 
With noisy engines puffing out their steam, 
For uses varied, which we need not name. 
These all evince, what Pittsburg soon will be, 
The seat of useful manufactory, 
If properly conducted, and the aid 
Of laws, by prudent legislators made, 
And executed too, for 'tis in vain, 
To make good laws, and break such laws again ; 
'Tis like a useful artist, first he tries 
To make good needles, then break off their eyes, 
This hint may suit Columbia, but the child 
Is by indulgence, ricketed and spoil'd ; — 
It will for liberty vociferate, 
But spurn at laws of union and of state, 
Unless they suit its whim, or private trade, 
Then laws are good, whatever laws are made. 
Yon busy strands, where sturdy barge men meet, 
And merchants, more polite, each other greet; 
And strangers too, who oft assemble here, 
With scanty funds, and minds oppresa'd with care. 
In want of aid, a friend they often find, 
In Holdship's busy hands, and feeling mind, 2 



1 " It is pleasant to observe the conflict of these two waters where they 
meet ; when of an equal height the contest is equal, and a small rippling 
appears from the point of land at their junction to the distance of about 
five hundred yards. When the Alleghany is master, as the term is, the 
current keeps its course a great way into the Monongahela before it is 
overcome and falls into the bed of the Ohio." — Brackmridge. I. c. 

2 H. Holdship, who is ever ready to assist those in distress; and par- 
ticularly strangers. He succeeded Messrs. Patterson & Lamdin in the 
paper-mill corner of Boss and Water Streets.— i. c] 
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Yon sloping paths, up which the active stray, 
Where rocks unnumber'd in profusion lay, 
In rude magnificence, projecting o'er 
The broken vale, and rivers bending shore. 
When roaming high, beneath the leafy shade, 
Of stunted oaks, where humble plow or spade 
Would useless be, to turn the scanty soil, 
We stopp'd to view the dripping rock awhile, 
And catch its falling drops, in open hand, 
And sip the cold collection as we stand ; 
Then downward haste, on recreation bent, 
And slide from tree to tree the steep descent; 
Unless projecting rock, obstruct the way, 
Or fallen tree, induce a short delay, 
By friendly twigs, with cautious steps and slow, 
We down proceed, and gain the vale below. 
TJp Beelen's run, there falls a small cascade, 1 
Not formed by art, but one which nature made, 
Deep in a glen, o'er hung with lofty trees, 
Secure from scorching ray, or upland breeze. 
Here, lost in admiration, have we stood, 
Nigh ravines deeply cut, with sweeping flood ; 
Or scatter'd rocks, by some convulsion torn, 
Or mouldering trees, prostrated by the storm ; 
To view, prospectively, this little vale, 
When taste, o'er rugged nature shall prevail. 

We bend our course now o'er those hills and vales, 

Where emigrants in crowds, the eye assails ; 

Of various nations, sects, and colours too, 

Europa's sons, with Africans and Jew. 

The keen-eyed Yankey too, with carriage trim, 

And well fed oxen, straining every limb, 

To drag the pond'rous load, through mud and clay, 

O'er rocks and hills, which stand athwart the way. 

In crowds, the Germans too, of Swabian race, 

Whose grotesque figure, and whose ruddy face, 

Oft times excite involuntary smiles, 

And not less oft; the tedious way beguiles ; 

These all united, male and female too, 

Both old and young, to drag the waggon through 



1 Beelen's Eun, properly " Two-mile Run," now called Soho. "At Two- 
mile Run Mr. Anthony Beelen, a respectable merchant, has a neat orna- 
mented cottage." — Cuming's Western Tour, 1807, p. 229. I. C. 
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The deep sunk rut, with females in the rear, 
Thrusting with all their might, the rut to clear ; 
While one with voice vociferous and strong, 
And free-used whip, to urge the beasts along ; 
Succeed at length, the wish'd for spot to gain, 
And rest awhile, from anxious toil and pain. 
A lesson this, to men of useful lore, 
Who seek for office, honour, wealth and power ; 
Would they unite, to seek their country's good, 
As honest Germans do, to drag their load ; 
We should have roads, that would our steps beguile, 
And all this barren wilderness would smile. 
A son of Ham, of African descent, 
A smart tonsure, on emigration bent ; 
Comes next with razors, and his printed bag ; 
His sooty can, and not less sooty rag ; 
To wipe his razors, or his client's face, 
Least wanting this, his business he'd disgrace. 
Progressing on, attractions soon he finds, 
Mid' groups of faces, beards of various kinds, 
And colors too, on visage plump or thin, 
Or black, or white, 'tis all 'alike to him. 
The bargain struck, a log, and not a chair, 
Serves him to shave on, or for cutting hair, 
With lather cold, and rough edg'd razor, he 
Drags up the beard and sets the sufferer free. 
Such varied scenes, present themselves to view, 
For skilful Poets, and for Painters too, 
A field for them, in each respective art, 
But such as Poetasters, don't impart. 
Had I, Hogarth, thy pencil and thy skill, 
I'd soon a sheet of yellow canvas fill, 
In one extended view, I would pourtray, 
The various groups of strangers on their way 
To lands unknown, by various motives press'd, 
Some, seeking riches, others, only rest. 
Some fleeing from the tyranny of man, 
Others, from debt ; a much frequented plan. 
I'd terminate that view, with steep ascent, 
Up some high mountain side, where nearly spent 
The weary travellers, hard press'd with care, 
Some fast in mud, nigh rugged rocks, and bare ; 
Others more fort'nate, the top had gain'd, 
Wiping their face, with perspiration stain'd ; 
Then take a last, a retrospective view, 
Of distant mountains pass'd, and vales got through. 
Vol. ix. — 7 
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Could I, as Bloonifield did, minutely write, 
And place in rhyme, what now, I would indite, 
In social bands, I'd place throughout the way, 
Strangers encamp'd, and horses run astray ; 
Or careless browsing, mid' the shady trees, 
Glad to regale, or ramble at their ease : 
Waggons upset, or deeply sunk in mud, 
Wheels horizontal, and a prostrate load ; 
While friendly waggoners reflecting stand, 
With manly efforts, like the Spartan band, 
To raise the waggon, or remove the load, 
And gain good footing, on the firmer road. 
Three blooming females, too, in lively green 
Of bombazet, and not of bombazeen, 1 
From useful fleece, which on the sheep did grow, 
Both slip and bonnet, more for use than show. 
These, with a silken bag, each had in hand, 
To hold a 'kirchief, needle, thread or band, 
For needful use, a use which oft will be, 
When roving past a thorny bush, or tree, 
To cull wild berries, from the mountain side, 
Or gain that footing, which the mud deni'd. 
A sprightly youth, too, verging on sixteen,' 
With costume light and colour somewhat green, 
Lightly meandering, or skipping o'er 
Some jutting rock, the mountain to explore ; 
Or in close converse with his vener'd sire, 
Pointing the track, to shun the green quagmire. 



1 Daughters of the author. [The " three blooming females in lively 
green" were Fanny, Emily, and Sarah, daughters of the author. Bom- 
bazine, now little used, was a plain fabric, in which the warp was silk 
and the weft worsted. It was generally black, and used for mourning. 
Bombazet, — a diligent search failed to discover anything more than it 
was a woollen fabric, and always green. — I. c] 

'Son of the author. [The "sprightly youth, verging on sixteen," 
was John F. Wrenshall, son of the author, who became a leading mer- 
chant and manufacturer in Pittsburgh. A remarkably handsome and 
courteous gentleman ; he married Mary Ann, daughter of Christopher 
Cowan, and granddaughter of Major Abraham Kirkpatrick, of the 
Fourth Virginia Kegiment in the Eevolutionary war. Several years 
before his death he retired to Woodville, his wife's beautiful estate, on 
Chartier's Creek, and died there January 19, 1862, and was buried in 
the graveyard where the first Protestant Episcopal Church west of the 
Alleghany Mountains formerly stood. — I. c] 
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Next faithful Sing, whose comprehensive mind, 1 

Lies hid as diamonds, ere they are refln'd ; 

Who sees effects from causes far remote, 

And checks ambition's first aspiring thought. 

With nervous hand, he grasps the waggon bed, 

Least some huge rock, with its projecting head, 

Or deep sunk rut, should turn the waggon o'er, 

And thus lay prostrate, our collected store. 

The danger past, with solemn steps and slow, 

He bends his course, where 'ere the waggons go : 

Meanwhile, his mind unfettered, oft will soar, 

O'er nature's works, and nature's God adore. 

Progressing slowly o'er the hills and vales,, 

Where foaming torrents, oft the eye assails : 

Mid' rocks, on rocks, successively upborne, 

Whose rugged sides, resist the pelting storm. 

O'er mountains too, where oft we view'd the sun 

Burst through the clouds, and chase the chilly gloom ; 

The crystal dews, fast dripping from the trees, 

And spider's hoary web, with gentle breeze, 

Floating in air, while o'er the humble vale, 

The fleecy clouds, in wide extent prevail, 

Like some vast lake, by mountain sides confin'd, 

And scatter'd islands, variously combined, 

In sportive fancy, till the solar ray, 

Exhale the mists, and chase the scene away. 

Adieu, ye pleasing scenes, and lofty pines, 

Ye waving forests, interspers'd with vines — 

Ye gloomy vales, where rapid streamlets flow, 

And paths where strangers travel, fill'd with wo. 

Ye all are pass'd, while Cumberland— proud vale, 

With scatter'd farms, at once the eyes assail ; 

And orchards too, with mellow fruit in store, 

Mills grinding apples, presses running o'er, 

With luscious cider, grateful hearts to cheer, 

And lend its aid, to crown the closing year. 

Still further on, old Susquehanna flows, 

Expanding wider, as she shorter grows ; 

And on her surface, beauteous isles are seen, 

In couplets oft, and once a third between, 

But far remote, and promontories too, 

With bending shores, which terminate the view. 



'A person who had lived with the author a number of years. [A 
serving-man, well read, and whose advice was often sought. — i. c] 
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Unless some distant mountain should intrude, 

And raise its head, magnificently rude, 

To form a contrast, and complete the whole, 

And raise emotions, grateful in the soul. 

Her stately bridges, distant far apart, 

Merit some notice from poetic art : 

That from Columbia, near a mile in length, 

Neat, in its structure, but respecting strength, 

Perhaps too weak, to stem a rapid flood, 

When gorg'd with cakes of ice, or floating wood. 

This, Time will shew, which tests the artist's skill, 

Criterion this to lay suspicion still. 

The next, at Harrisburg, where men of lore, 

New laws to make, or old ones to explore ; 

In conclave meet, for Pennsylvania's good, 

In building bridges, or to mend the road ; 

Thus easing travellers of half their toil, 

And aid them much, when seeking richer soil. 

These bridges then, for there in fact are two, 

Not like the brigs of Ayr, both old and new, 1 

These in succession, aid the traveller o'er, 

First to an island, then the western shore : 

We'll call them twins, for such they seem design'd. 

Conceiv'd at once, in the projector's mind : 

With firm abutments, not less firm the piers, 

Such as might stem the flood, for many years, 

Unless stern winter, suddenly assail'd 

By sage Vertumnus, who at length prevail'd,' 

To force its frigid power, and break its chain, 

Aided by sudden deluges of rain ; 

Vast in extent sweeping the mountain side, 

Of sturdy oaks, with limbs extended wide ; 

Bushing with fury, uncontrol'd below, 

Driving vast fields of ice, and melting snow ; 

With urging force, impetuous and strong ; 

O'erwhelm the piers, and float the bridge along. 

Then would our artists, as in former years, 

Select out massier rocks, to form their piers ; 

And Legislators, from experience, grown 

More wise, and less to empty spouting prone, 

As in a focus, all their powers unite, 

To spread contentment, and of course, delight ; 

By building bridges solid, turnpikes too, 

More useful here, than gold-mines of Peru : 



1 See Burns's poems. * God of the spring. 
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To check ambitious views, nor speculate 

On treasures of the union, or the state ; 

But by example, teach that honest toil, 

Like Cincinnatus, turning o'er the soil, 

With plough, or spade ; a practice better far, 

Than'lust of gain, the origin of war. 

Our hardy sons, by such examples taught, 

Will check the risings of each vicious thought, 

Will tend the plough, and make the forest ring, 

With sturdy axe, and their just praises sing. 

The rattling turnpike, and the busy stage, 

With grinding wheels, at length the thoughts engage : 

We take our station, leaving far behind, 

The plodding waggons, as at first design'd — 

And speed our way, by prancing horses drawn, 

To that fam'd city, which of late has shown, 

On page of history, a refuge for 

Europa's sons from desolating war. 



